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ABSTRACT 

Three socio-psychological programs are highlighted 
here: ^cultural literacy,** achievement motivationt and group 
dynamics. The introduction reviews their ccHranon aim: to provoke 
significant, abrupt changes in adults, i.e. changes that affect the 
value and attitudinal orientations of the individual in a short 
period of time. The objectives and techniques of these programs are 
surveyed in the first section. Then brief definitions of development, 
growth and change are put forward and certain subtleties analyzed 
between total and partial change. The final section relates the 
realities of educational policy to the political objectives sought by 
these programs. (Author) 
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ProeiB 

^ Throe sooio^syohologioal programa are highlighted here t 
cul tural literacy" , aohierement ■otivation, and groi^ ^nonioe. 
The introduction re-«i««e their ooanon aim t to proToke significant, 
atriyt Qhaages in adults, i.e. ohaz^es tteit affect the value and 
attitudinal orientations of the inUiddual in a short period of time. 
Wie obJeotiTeff and techniques of these progran are •vmyd in the 
first section* Then brief definitions of developmBnt, growth and 
change are put f creard and certain subtleties aoalysed betmeen total 
and partial change* The final section relates the realities of 
eduoatieml policy to the political objeoti^ sought by these programs. 



Introduoticn 

a*tttudes determine hie behavio*-. This oonbention 
is neither nev nor exceptional, but it underlines the fact that betevlcr 
ohan^ succeeds psychological shifts in values and attitudes* Ot ourse, 
behavlw-W^ iji^osed by enviromental conditions, braimashiEg, Iwpnosis 
Md chemioals, but this reality falls outside Urn ringe of tMsdisSsion 
lAioh, in sum, is concerned with education and its iwortance for social 
ohange* 

Adult education, whether in-sohool or oiit-of*sflliool programs, 
generally aims to altor valne oritontation end attitudli»l responses clthough 
its aims may be defined in terns of the behavioral otanges desired by the 
program. This is true too in Hie case of psyohoanalytioal and psycho, 
therapeutic programs. While the fiml objective my be to catalyse a 
particular set of actions^ or behaviors, tbi progroa necessarily involves 
a prooesB which seeks to alter previous values and attitudes. Hhat is 
noteworthy about this contention is not its truth but the way this truth 
is Interpreted msthodologically and politically by those laving firm values 
and fixed ideas about what is desirable and proper social behavior. 

In our dlsoission of ^ transformation process which leads to 
behavioral change, a distinov5«n is made between Ufe-^ole dhu«e, gradual 
change and <ritical change, with suphasis on the Utter. In bSef, Ufe^pCyole 



ofaAqge refers to ofaroaologloal (age^tage) thifts in Urn wntality of Hm 
indlTidual, dua oitfaer to his derolopBiaiital progrois or ago ctIbos^ 
Gradual dianga ooidbs with the aoouBalation of experienoot personal Icnoirledee 
and sldlls over Isim. Critioal ohacge means sigzdfioantt atan;9t alterations 
of ^outlook and beharior due to "oritical events^ (cultural transitions^ 
social conflicts t or faadlial crises) or heightenBd consciousness* Although 
these definitions are sonsnbat arbitrary, tfa^ help to distix^uish between 
dianges that oocqr as a result of age, those that taks place ivith experience 
and knoirladge over tbie, and those that are catalyzed by events that toigbten 
amreness« 

The last type of diange, critical in nature, involves what sow 
sociologists call "re«^oioli2ation*« Wo prefer tiie term critical dMUige 
because it suggests an intomal as veil as an external prooess lAereby the 
individual integrates, not norely assuses, mm (or rediscovered) values and 
attitudes^ This distinction we believe is valid since a "re-socialisatlon* 
suggests a re-adi^ti]^ to social needs or pressures. (Mtical cbax^e, on 
the other haali, connotes a "qualitative leap* at *rebirUi* on the part of 
the individual dependent upon heightened consciousness and a transformtion 
of the individual vis-iA«vis his existence. It is not an adaptation to a 
changed enviromnent but a transfbraaticm of self involving a conseqiBnt 
dhange in actions with^ or vdIMn, Hha exnrLrojament, Re«socialisation, in our 
viev, 8i;^osts re-orientation of lAio individual vAiereas critical ctatinge 
recognizes the potontiali^ of the individual to re-direct himself iAibh 
oonfjronted with an alternative view of roalily. He insist upon this distinc- 
tion becatise it ia^lies the right to ttoe cboioe and denies a deteministio 
concept of life. 

Critical obaqge is used here to moan adult change which is significant 
in na^tade and abrupt in oocurrenoe, takiqg place from within a few days 
to a few months. The varieties of religious ei^rienoe that provoto critical 
change have been described by numDrous antticrs « so have tiiose of political 
enlightenment* These -l^pes of value discoveries are exaotly what we are 
talking about lAien wo discuss value change # They involve major shifts in life 
direction i they entail the adopt^n of new concepts of what life means. 
Attitudinal change differs in l^t it is not our values that are altered but 
only our ways of responding to values. Wo way be perfeotly satisfied wilii o^r 
direction in life but lack awareness of how ow ways of actisi^ affect our 
progress toward the goals intrinsic to our direction* As our position or 
feeliqg changes with regard to a value, so this value becomes more intensified 
and meanisigful for us. 

Tlhat is novel about critical change is not that it happens in adults 
but that it can bo induced.^. Adults can be provoked - some of them « at least - 
to review ond revitalise their values, or their attitudes, to the extent that 
measurable chai:ige8 occur in ^hcir behavior. Purtbermore, these changes can be 
brought about in relatively short periods^ from a few days to a few months* 
Suoh critical dhax^e Inqpllos ui^rdticwt differences between former and current 
modes of personal action. The inditidual bebcams condLtted to a new wo^y of 
llfe# He takes on a new political, profossicnal, social, or religious stance. 
Or, he becomes conitted to new ways of actix^ toward his life orientatioxu 
He beocmes more appreciative, integrated and wotivated. 

Two educational programs are reriemed here whi^ catalyse significant, 
atan^t changes in adults - one whica affects the imlividualts value structure 



ani the othsr nhioh influences his attitudinal hierarofay* The tso progrcuw^ 
though oonporablc in certain respects^ differ radioally ffom one another in 
their poroeption of reality and the purpose for irtiich they oonoeivt) indiiridual 
change to he presoribod* Tho vision that guides itinerant Brosilian educator 
Paolx) Freiro is cultural literacy t the derelopaDnt of a society founded 
upon political j^urticipation and class equ&.lity« The society he adrooates is 
liarxist in structure and Christian in its ethio8« By contrast^ Aiaarican 
psychologists David C« UcClolland and David G« Winter, in ttolr "adhiovement 
notivation'' program perceive sooial evil as originatix^ not in capitalistic 
exploitation but rather frosi a deficiency in Hie quantity and qmlity of 
CG^able ontarepreneurs and a consequent under<4itilisation of resources, botSi 
physical and human* Devolopnent dewands in their eyen the creation of an 
entrepreneurial class to servo in the vanguard of sodo^conoBiio change • 

The "cultural literaq^ prograas of Paolo Rreire are not per se goii^ 
to turn iibe woirld into a Ilandst«-Cfaristian universe* Her are the achievwent-* 
motivation programs assooiated witJi p^otolcgists MeClellaxid and Winter goiz« 
to males the vrorld measurably more "positivistic'' and oapitalistio -Uian it 
already is« levertheless, these and oiter oonteafKxrary efforts to hrir^ 
about significant and abrtqpt chaises in adults signal a notable trend in the 
field of education* 

Although numerous adult programs seek to chaise the coweptml and 
behavioral patterns of the individual, they usually es^loy cognitive or 
psyuhonotor teobniqties* Graduate studyT^rdlitory trainiic teofanical 
assistance are exoa^les of programs that use intellectual or mial trainix^ 
to alter the individualts values, attitudes and behavior* These programs 
usually require relatively loqg periods of time to attain their objectives. 
So-called *aff0otive* or "so^Oi^syoboljogioal* techniques are socomlary to 
their general thrust and eiqpfaasis* On the other l»nd, progroM for cultural 
literacy^ achievement motivation, as nell as grot^ iytmmioM aid certain 
p^cbotherapeutio programs, depend on value and attitudinal a^roachas for 
their success* The proof of tiioir efficacy can be seen in tha significant 
and seemingly *'ovamight* changes that 'Oiey catalyse amox« certain adults* 

Religious experiences^ political enlightenment, critical events, 
life changes » a wide raqge of provocative experiences may spark a sudden 
and major shift in value concepts* Sdentifio and biographical literature 
abounds nith accounts of cinnrsrsions, rebirths, revolations and otdior 
remarkable es^erienoes that lead to revised nays of seeii^ and aotix^* In 
all oases the individual's conoept of self and of social arrangements is 
modified to a considerable extent* Although wo may only observe these 
modifications by way of their behavioral expressions, it is oloar that 
startling misod^^shifts take place in the individual durii^ critical diange* 

The increase of programs aimed at catalysix^ adult chaise in brief 
frames of time is an liqportant trend* These programs are partioularly 
interesting since ilioir diversi'ty of distinct objectives and techniques when 
examined as a whole tells us muc^ about the under ]^]riiig psy(teloi;y and 
politics that motivates adult education today. In tiioir efforts to clarify 
and roinf oroe certain values ttey inevitably ally itemselves with differizc 
philosophies of man and distinct conoepte of sooieiy* The "Hwr man* of 
adhievement-motivation programs, for exan^le, is economically rational, 
a "go^etter", irtieroas for cultural literacy ho is critically oonsolous and 
an agent for sooial action* 
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QOtmequmnoe which it "poUtioal partioipatioii and the formtion of interest 
groins such as oosmnl^ organisations and Inbour unions*. (2) 

Sodal organisation and the drivo to road oxd urite for purposes of 
hi^hmr sodal coniBolousnoss are the aoin behavioristlo outooaes that cultural 
llteraqr prograas seek to aocoiqpllsh. As such, these are aajor attainments 
for Ito indlTidual as boII as for society, althoi;«h mj^ land owners, factory 
iycoons and local and national politicians often feel tlreatoned by their 
roalisatiozu In Chile, homnrer, cultural literacy teis been adopted by the 
governments of both Presidents Frei azvl Allenie and durii^ the latter* s 
odainistration a natiomide program (usix« an adi^tation of F^oire*s methods) 
mm institutionalixed to elisdnato illiteracy in urban ond rural areas* 

Freire enploys a ToryiBg set of "loey words* - inoorporatii^ approximately 
Imnly wrds commonly used by Htm olient population and haviqg specifio sooial 
and political meanings - as a departure point for ^^r\^ the indiridual to 
read, ^sorito, and become more conscious* of his soeial status ami onviroimient. 
These words serra as a sprix^boord to oi^e the portioipont in dialectical 
authentic dialogue* aimed at pointing up the denotatlTB meanix^ of mords 
ho is namiqg« ujqb philosophical linguist loam Chomsky, Froire is concerned 
ivith Use doop meaning of language. Bis concept of man in tte morld axid 
"with Hie world* eiq^faosises the human being*s transfonmrtiw rather Hmn his 
odaptiTe role in nature. It is not Om Tonctional smintenonce of society 
Shat met be sought t to hummise mankind, the ultimte fkinoUon of education 
and training must be to foster oonsclentlsag&) and "cultural revolution"* 
All other educational concerns ore ancillary to this major purpog^. 

The widely known achievomentHiotimtion programs of HBonrard ami Wesl^yan 
psychologists McClellana ana mncer nave been essayed with success in various 
countries and a orapany with vAiich UoClelland is associated has unlertaken 
consultant assignments for tiie Tftdted latlohs Indimtrial Developnont Organi-^ 
sation (mux)). These programs seek to increase Ite need for aohievewnt in 
entrepreneurs and professional people, thereby elevatii^ ifais drive in their 
hierarchy of motives. McClelland and IHnter claim that adiievement need is a 
pcmerful motive that can be catalysed, stinilated and even "acqpaircd". CVi^I ng 
the individual, they maintain, is not so difficult, time-oonsuai]^ or costly 
as one might imagine. Their study st:«gests tint the costs of promotii« 
achievement motivation are not significant in con^orison with the economic 
effects produced* ^y accoleratiqg achievement motive in businessmen, they 
claim to positively influence the eoonomio seotor« 

Abn^t motivational chongo is not <mfy possible, they believe, it 
is a moral and practical nccossily. leed for achievement, they state, is not 
a Western, oontenyorary or white innovation but intrinsic to various cultures, 
historical and present. lumerous studies have shown virtually no relatid&ship 
belmeen need for achievmient and expressed beliefs and values « 

Duriqg a three^year project in India, undertaken with the financial 
assistance of the U.S. Agraoy for Intmmtional Develepaent (AID), and the 
oollaboration of the Indian Small Industries Bxtonsion nrainiz« Institute (SIET) 
in Hyderabad, MoClelland and Winter gained evidenoe to show Idiat the effects 
of motivation training wore not only immediate but l<n^«run« After a two-year 
period It was ascertained ^t course porticipanfes remained more active, 
atten^ted and started more new business ventures and aobilised increased amounts 



of capital and labor* The oourte porticipoiiti also tended to have relatively 
larger inoreoeee (ae ooqporod with a oontrol gjcxmg) in grosa inoono over the 
period atudied, 1964-66* 

Usually lastiqg tnm seven to ton but soirdtiaes as little as tso or as 
oany as^ 21 oonseoutive days« the trainix^ course is administerod preferably in 
an isolated center. Its aim essentially is to get the indiiddual to shift 
eiq>ha8is firom the goal ho has intomalised to tiio praotical steps ncoessary 
to achieva the goal* Although effective witb only sons partioipants« the 
course is generally successful in its endeavor to catalise significant^ abn^t 
adult change in work attitudes and motivation* 

A widely diversified raqge of groi;^ <tynQBdcs prognuM exist* Som 
called "Laboratory Education* (which includes organisational developmnit^ 
encounter t sensitivil^ and T-gr^ programs) aims to gemote groi^ integration 
and cooperation and the process of readhing this objective often embraces 
orucial experiences for the individual* As noted in a recent Ibesoo document, 
T«groiqp techniques tend to promote 'efaaqge in Urn perception of oneself and 
others and a chaqge in attitudes, thereby modif^ii^, *Unrough tiie grox^^ 
behaviour idiidx occurs in various social situations** (s) Whether for 
corporate or other groi^ purposes (mHitory, professional, school, universily), 
grotqi dynoidcs frequently has an ii^aot both maturatlonal for the individual 
and beneficial to Hbe group as a whole* 

Systematic thinking about groi:q^ dyncmdcs, originally developed by 
Gestelt psychologist lurt Lenin, issued from his quest to discover how people 
can be stisulated "to behave better** as members in and out of a groi^* 
Siidlarly to nreire, HcClelland, IBnter and others, the current advocates of 
organisational development believe that tiie individual is changeable and that 
his potential to diapge depnds on the proper situation and catalytic ii^nits* 
As Lenin knew, personality structures, at least in some individuals, are 
tenporory and the right environment tmd stimlus can alter them* In aquLring 
new perceptions of himself and of the environment, the individual learns new 
interrelational habits which sometimes cause major and abrupt changes in his 
personality and attitudinal structures* 

Cultural-literaoy, addevsment-motivatlon and groi^^ynamios prograns 
represent renorkable means for educating adults to function better or more 
critically in the transformation of soderty* Ifl^crtant for pclicy-mDkers and 
educators, these programs point to Hbe need for closer consideration of s 
a) the critical diai^e potential of the individual, b) Hbe role of stress and 
tension in provokiqg oritisal chaise of the purposive kinds nentioned here, 
and o) the moaning of critical diange for educational theory and praotioe* 

At this point, we, turn to a discussion of the distinct definitions 
of development, growth axid chaxige and analyze certain subtleties of differenoe 
between total and partial change regarding values and attitudes* 
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Critical Change and Adolt Darolopiaent 

In BjBtoxaB theory and devolopnental psydiDlogy^ tho growth of an 
organism (faunan or Institutional) indicates an eapansion t ^ addition or 
enlargenent of parts« Growth is an adding on, the "^fomation of new units*. (4) 
Devolopnontf on the otbor hand, inrolvos the Inoreasii^ cos^lezity of the 
organism (or system) as it Integrates and coordinates growth into a 
heterogeneity that functions as a idiole* In short, Iho integration and 
organixation of the perceptual, intslleotual, sooial and emotioml growth 
of the individual at different stages in his lite is developaeirt^ Ultimtely, 
this otqpatailllgf to ejqpoDd and inoreose complexity is whai vm^SITlmm more Hum 
Just anotbnr primate. 

Change, as a concept, is a generio catch-all* It refers to any 
process or outccse whoretiy a boman or Institutldnal organisme, or society tm 
a iriiole, hecomes differ^ (for hotter or for worse) firom what it was at an 
earlier tima. Chaqge, by this broad definition, is not mnrely a potential 
hut inwvitable* Society, institutions and individuals are cJamym In tte 
prooess of chonge i if only chronologically, they experience the effects that 
come with growth and decay* Over time, perspective alters* Cognitive asd 
affective differences, as woll as those in the ox^onizational anl ]ix>tivational 
hierarchies, occur and affect the individual's value system in one way or 
another* Somotimes instoad of growth and developradnt there is deterioration, 
even pathology* 

Adult psychology often only considers the clinical aspects and 
pathological outcomes of what is here referred to as critical change* This, 
we believe, is regrettable sinco critical choice frequently involves positive, 
purposeful transformations, as this article underscores* 



Partial and total chaise 

The management executive who bcoomas efficient and discriminating 
with regard to his work because of .a cdtlcal^xpericnoe gained throiigh 
an achievementHmitivatlon program has undergone on iii|>ortcjit re«<fo cussing 
of his life within the ftramework <xt his stated occupational goal. The 
ideal image of himself has not changed so madh as his d9lvo mechanisms 
related to liiis Ixiage* Such partial, but significont, chax^e is the kind 
that people refer to when they say t ''Oh, that was irihen I had head in the 
clouds", or ""That was before I had any sense of responsibility"* 

The M turity es^erienoo of the corporate wcrksr or encounter partl« 
dpant also appears to be partial but differs slightly in that it is expressed 
in distinct terms by the person involved* "Ob, that was before I learned 
to work as part of a team"i or "Thitt was before I knew how to relate to others"* 
Hhether he sees himself as a mndier of a corporate team# mHitory unit^ or 
enoounfenr groi^i, Urn individual who comes to comprehend more clearly his role# 
his responsibility and his importance as an active agent in Ite grov^ has 



certainly aatured with rospeot to that gttntp (if hs accepts baeioally it« 
taake and ob^ctiiros) azid -Uiat mturily my nell affect all hie otbbr 
relatioDAhipe. 

The peasant xtbo, once liberated, gets organized witii his foUov fomers 
to demand bettor conditions, securitios and pay from his patron represents a 
person who has undergone a major siind--shift involvi2^iAat"EFir Erikson calls 
an Hdontily recovery"', (s) It is as though he receives his first pair of 
glasses after having blurred vision all his life* Ihose "new eyes" mke the 
difference be^cen a state of possivily and ono of activily vis-i^vis the world. 
Be beccraes aware of culturol, class and other social realities. He realises 
that he must takrj action by way of 6olloctive force if be is to transform these 
social realities. HLs change in laany ways seems total* 

Ideological £?hift3, political as well as religious, loom as tte mnt 
widely-documented typos of total critical dhongo experience. Sociologists refer 
to this l^pe of change as total resocialisation, or "alternation", inoaniic tiiat 
the individual has experienced the "reconstruction of reality de noTo" » (6) 
Relinquishing what tfaase investigators caU tfas "quest for consisioncy^, the 
individual alternates onto a different track - and after all^ this is not so 
unusual sinoe tiiere is ahmys a socio«-structural base for con^tition betivaen 
rival definitions of reality. Ihe fact of those rival deflnitiocs of reality 
is what iiiakes a liberation oxporionco or a recovery of identity possible. 

Adult critical change, utethor total or partial, constitutes an aaasing 
and profound event in the individual's life. Aside from the behavioral 
evidence of this event, we can intuit the experience by the individual's 
references to his past. "Ch, that was before I became a Marxist", b9 lAy say, 
or "That was vton I was neurotic", or "That was before I knsw irtnt I wanted to 
do in life". He often refers to his past as being blinl or confusod - sometiflies 
not even worth talking about. 

Iha mind and personality are subjects that go beyozid the individual 
processes into tlie processes of social choice. Whilo education may not be the 
most dramatic, or ^mediate, cause of social chat^, it certainly is historic* 
cally a major factor in man's evolution* But even in the ilmrt run, education 
may mil be catalytic to the individual and influential on the enviroimient, as 
we have seen in our brief stnrvoy of certain change programs* In ox^er to review 
education as a factor for social change, however, we must look oarefully at 
Shioh" social ohonge we moan. To do so, we must examine the 8ocib«f)oliUcal 
a8Suc|>tions and objectives of the programs vxAsr review*. 
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Adiilt Change for Entrepreiieurlal Aohlevemont or Social Action 

In a rocont Unesoo publication, UoT.lcHand stated that his use of tiie 
irord "entrqpronour^ should not be takon in the sense of "copitalist" and added t 
"in faotf I should like to diver eo 'entroproneur* entirely from ai^ connota- 
tions of oiinor8hip# An entroprenour is sosobody nho exercised control over 
production that is not Just for his personal consunptioxu For exan|>le, an 
executive in a steel^^oduotion unit in the U«S«S«R» is an entrepreneur*" (7) 

McClelland thus attoa^ts to separate an iixtemal need that exists anong 
all peoples from the social relationships and attitudes that accoa^angr the 
realisation of this need* So scientists claim neutrality in a nor Id that 
revolves around diffarences of social class ond political philosophy. 9y this 
neutrality, llcClellond hopes that his techniques will be ei^loyed by aU 
interested, no matter irbat cause they espouse^. Bis conmitBient is to a world 
vAiich functions better economically because its entrepreneurs have learned 
greater self-KX^nfidence and a more realistic risk^toldng psychology. In brief, 
he is a positi.vistic social reformor iriiose science has led him to advocate 
"psychological training for economic development" and not to occupy himself 
overmuch with ideological differences* 

Freire^s approach is Christian-Marxist, as he underlines in his first 
major work, Fada go^ of the Oppresse d^ He believes in the values of class 
consciousness ana cultural soiodarl^ * the active organisation of factc^ 
workers and of lonlless formers* The "cultural revolution" of the People's 
Republic of China ropresents for him one of the cataclysmic events of the 
20tb century* Bs believes tiiat it provided an "inter structure" betneen the 
people and Ito infrastructures of their institutions, thus ensuring that the 
superstructure of the country reflect the will of the people they ore meant 
to server For Freiro, in fact, the most educative act an individual con 
eaqperience is that of fnvolvemont in either revolution or cultural revolution* 

Groiqp-^lynamics programs usually sidestep any question of political 
ideals* Positivistio, certainly as far as organizational develcqoaent programs 
are concerned, its techniques work as effectively for guerilla warfare grox^s 
as for corporate entities* Advocates of T«^oup tecdiniques often take the 
position of scientific and cultural neutrality. They try to avoid any political 
associations although, for the most part, their efforts rre directed toward 
tc|>roving the individual's behavior within a dominant culture group task* Idke 
many other educators , they would prefer io ignore all issues of political 
allegiance, spoton or unspoken* 

In the morketplaoe of political ideas, grovp dynomios like adiievemont- 
motivation programs claim to utilise techniques that will work in any culture 
and in any value framework* True though this may be, it is only a half->truth 
which plays down the ijqpwtance of man's critical nature in favor of his 
cooperative oapacitiee* It Is not enough that education be effective t It 
must address the whole being, otherwise mon continues to exiit as a fragment 
of himself* The thrust of Freire*s programs is also limited in this roipect. 



but at least hit objeotiYM ore related to eodLal »alltle« and not aeroly to 
group oooperatlon, and tbese objeetivea in oooordanoe nith reaHly. What 
i» pro-igowmnsnt in one country will bo antiigovemflient in another. 

All eduoation expUdtly or iin^licitly la poUtical. The isbortanoe - 
of Preire, IlUch and othor educational oritlca is that thoy Insist on the 
sodo-politlcal reaUty of education^ Education, they say, should be almd 
at getting men to see their rolo in life as transformatiw so that thoy nay 
break out of iOieir TOrlous states of oppression. In this wo boUeve thw are 
coxreot, especially in our increasingly ''abstract sodely''^ 

Politics is one of mm^B sioflt inportant instrumonts tor effeotiitt Hie 
direction of the sode^ he lives in and thereby ths world at large« Today, 
thore seems to be a renewal of the need for poUtlcal expression^ Efforts 
have stEBbed to promote •self-renoeal* on a politioal basis, ezpedally as a 
means to amaken tiie middle class to oomqption vritbin its governments* Also, 
aonual and rural wnrkMrs and oppressed minorities, as vrjII as synvatbetio 
intellectuals^ are striviBg to bring about social revolution* In contrast, 
the so-called "counter culture* c^ars vrillit^ to wk with ary poUtical 
stnurbire that loaves it in peace* 

Although we can appredate tlie sdentist*s oonmitasnt to a world in 
which sdonce and sodal knowledgo would ideally bo used to fadlitate the 
development <f all son, we find the argwsnt of neutrality unsatisfactory* 
The problem, wo believe, is tint scientists are too busy with social 
inventions and control of the masses to giie fho necessary energy to sodo« 
political critidsm* Qonoe, iSbay lack the political drive to control the 
scientific knowledge thoy disseminate to tte powers that be* Ofton their 
discoveries only aid in the advance of govuraamts dedicated to of^ression 
and totalitarian sodal control* Politiaal interest, to mxa^ scientists, 
is a secondary concern* Thoy ore dedicated mainly to understazd how things 
and people work and how to catogoriso, prodiot and control their relationships 
and behavior. *• presunabty for tho good of socie-ty* The fact that their 
discoveries are often applied to manipulate man as a mere means to technological 
ends they see as unaviodable* Aocordix^ly, they often become uncritical 
proponents of trends which tiioy consider inevitable* Thus, mx^ teach anl do 
research within their systems without furthor oonoam for tho sodo-f olitical 
realities that surround them* This, of course, is an exaggeration but iwikes 
a point which we believe needs repeatii^« 

Ckurtainly when we seek to change cm individual or grov^ we most be 
dear not only about our objectives but how thqr relate to larger value 
constraints* Te<dmical and psychological professionals claim to be sl2i|ily 
working for economic developnont and social change but thoy ore seldom willix^ 
to discuss eithor outside of specific frameworks which thoy can statistically 
define in so«oalled practical terns. Thoir culturally United, valuo<»ladon, 
positivistic approadi spoadcs, in our view, only to one aspect of snn and 
strives for a world of more sy st e matic technologies and greater production as 
an answer to contoiqporory confusion oxid social injustice* 

Hhereas grovqp dynonics and achlevemBnt motivation operate to alter 
attitudes within value systems, cultural literacy works to shift ^alue 
orientation* This distinction is essential to our understanding of Iteir 
differing psychological objectivos and also giires a clue as to why Rreire was 
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exiled from Brazil for Ids toadhing activities. Ho gownssent siinds tho 
people having tteir attitudes chained as long as it gets thorn to work better 
and cooporate more within the doninQnt culture* Som govemmonts, howovor, 
very much object to their factory and rural norters being encouraged to 
organise for iui^roving conditions and obtaining better pay. 



IV 



Conclusion 

Kan^s values and attitudes, as ne have seen ftrom tbo present rovieir^ 
detomdne his behavior. BLs personaliiy, ivo believe, londs bis bel&vior its 
style. Ihe cnphasis on Bom exxxaples of prograniB lAich seek to alter values 
and attitudes points up this fact and shofirs hoir, by stimilating certain values 
and attitudes, our social actions moy be changed, Tho programs asntionsd here 
also underscore the fact that Individual dovelopmont and change ore not childhood 
eaqperiences but oontinuo throughout adulthood, Thsy shoir too Huxt critical 
experiences can occur in sooio-^sychological programs of edtication,. 

Despite the academic stance that socio-^ sychological education is 
primarily affective in essence, the cognitive axMl nutivaticnal ii^uts of these 
programs for c«itioal adult d&aqge cannot be ignored. In fact, such programs 
mrxy well serve as short-cuts to a personal clarity in life iriiich imikos intellect 
tual and psychomotor Skills more readily msaningftal ami desired by the indivi- 
dual, 

IKlth the institutionalisation of so do-psychological prc^rams, wo are 
faced with the considsraticn that individual change of a critical nature is 
not sGOothing to bo analysed out of proportion to its reality but rather that 
it needs to be taken advantage of fort the sake of tbd individual and sooiely* 
This consideration is lAat finally causes us to review tlx) pcliti^l io^lica- 
tions of programs aimod at changing iibe msntalily of people. Though perhaps 
too dualistic, our point has been to contrast the concepts and aims of programs 
aimed at adhievomont motivation and those seekii:^ to promote cultural literacy. 
Our concltuiion is that cultural literacy oonAronts tha social reali-ty cf its 
participants with greater concern for the transformation of their circumstances 
at alX levels of endeavor, whereas achievomontHDotivaisicn programs seek exclu- 
sive:^ to direct the energies of the individual toward greater economic attein- 
monts« Our position is not one of claiming a good-bad dichotony between the 
programs, but rather to point 19 tho limitations of motivation programs as 
coaled with those of cultural literacy. He have done this by enphasising 
that these programs incorporate t l) a reasonably distinct set of techniques 
for catalysing adult critical choice, 2) differi^ cultural orientaticns, due 
in part to the distinct concepts of their advocates and the separate class 
populations with irtdch the programs work, and 3) differii^ general concepts 
of man and Hm world, with consequent opposii^ political view-pcints. Vhereas 
achievensntHDotivation programs tend to cater to all g o ve rn me n ts, Marxist- 
oriented cultaraUliteracy programs sea 'ttieir role as tiiat of transforming 
society depending on the political attitudes of the govanment in question. 
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He poMd se-roral questions in our iptroduotion irtiich w feel this brief 
survey has not neoessarily emswerod^ but has at least isolated enough to 
respozsd to« Firsts we concludo that tlio adult is an individual whoso porso«» 
nalily and odnd ohangos « whothor duo to life-oycle^ gradual^ or oritioal 
dionge - and that^ further ^ the pattorna of his ^^^^ (his values and attitudes) 
can be in soma cases altered by critical events « social forces or^ as W6 stress ^ 
the izf)uts of ^socioi-psychological" educational programs* Secondly^ while 



criticism and social action^tiun that framework* The function of criticism^ 
in our view^ is to keep scoicty fjrom the totalitarian nothix^ness that Orwell 
foresaw in his book# 1984* Also^ there is -Qie qt^estion of identity* An 
education i^dh ignores separate cultural identities within a dominant society 
is likely either to enforce an identily whidi sits ill with the individual or 
which in the final analysis keeps an individual's true identity fk*om energing 
and thereby contributing to that oontinuoxis process which is the mklng of 
society. Therefore we feel that political awareness azKl social action are 
vital objectives for adult-education programs, even moreso than those of 
vocational and professional training* Finally^ it is clear that the values of 
those who decide that otters should preferably change values or attitudes 
provide the due to the meaning and direction of their programs* In this 
review^ we have noted a positivistic^ entreprenexurial^ capitalistic orientation 
on the part of McClelland and his associates azil a Marxist^ workixig-classt 
socialistic orientation by Fralre* Certainly^ their differing concepts of 
social reali'ty encourage us to consider our own assun|^tions and aspiratii>ns 
in this regard* 

There is no attesftt here to analyse the major sooio-ipolitical and 
technological forces for^ social chaise and their effect on the mentality 
of 'Lh0 individtial* Our esphasis has been on education for inlividual change 
and its implications for social reality* People undergo relatively minor 
changes almost dai^ and mora profound ones with age* Technological inno«p 
vations# powerful others, and major social shifts certainly greatly influence 
man's mind* Equally dramatic in our viofw are those e^yro^t chaises that the 
ixidividual realises whon ho attains new inoontivDs^ better personal adjustment, 
greater group integration or olearer class oonsdousness through eduoation* 

A peasant may have oertcdn attitudes eziforoed so that he fits better 
into tho dominant culture* If he is given the opportunity to rise within 
the ranks of social p^*estige, then ho may well adopt tho consciousness of 
the ruling class* 0:i the other hand, if he wakes to a sense of his own 
cultural heritage and dignity, then he may well fight to in^rove his lot 
as part of a distinct culture and class* Jfany individmls in the so-*oalled 
"lower" class, as Freire knows well live without a sense of class or culture 
and therefore without a fUll conception of personal identily* 

Adult transformation is a wellkKnm reality to psychoanalysts, priosts, 
teachers, consellors and others who deal with tho mind and personalily of man* 
In their work they note that for one reason or ono'ttier people often change 
attitudes and/or values senaingly "overxilght"* SomstimBS these changes occur 
because of a critical event (death of a spouse, divorce, ixqprisonment, personal 
izijv(ry« work sovoranoc or promotion^ or marriage, birth of children, eto«), 
somotimos because of another's inf luonco ospocially in tfao domain of religion 
or politics but also with respect to work orientation and group integration. 



admitldng tiiat education is t 
culture of a nation, this edx 
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sometliaei beoauso of a proTOoatlv» eduoatiooal ex{>orienoo. These changes 
often result from fandUal or sooietal repression (oppression) of the 
^vldual, creating ufaat is called a disposition or potential for change. 

QuoUng from the Thesis on Feuerbaoh Uarxists claim that philosophers 
haje only taught us to interpret 4Jio TrorlT/ the problem is to change it. In 
a Freire class frequently the individual discovers a new sense ^fielf, to 
the point that he recovers identily and hence begins to transform his socio- 
political reaUty. Through, toy-words and authentic dialogue he learns the 
moaning of talcing specific action on the basis of concrete realilw. Thus, 
it is not merely the status of the individual in society which matters but 
hoir the government in power conceives of and treats the individual, especially 
one from the manual or "blue-collar" irorking class. 

Not all irortors or peasants, of course, feel that they want revx)lution. 
Apparently, however, enough do that one writer sees the oligarchs •"great fear 
in Latin America" as being that time when the masses rise to government and 
power. 

Tttth Freiro the indiTidunl»8 seed to achieve and to work as port of 
a coordinated groi^ is sharpened, as is true with UcOlelland and those lAo 
utilise group dynamics techniques. The major difference, as wo have seen, 
is that Freire explicitly tatos position in tho major political st»ugglos 
going on in the world today. His position attacks the notion of "value-ftee" 
education. So-called "value neutral" programs are acceptable to effidenqr- 
oriented governments and international organisations dedicated primarily to 
economio advances, whereas cultural literaoy programs are woloomo only in a 
few counlaries and, at best, doroly discussed at the international level. 
Although Froire serves on the Unosco International Consiative Uaison Connittee 
for Literacy, his programs are far flrom being utilized by this Organisation. 

Education today cannot pretond to be poUtloaUy neutral nor con efforts 
to ohangd the values and attitudes of adults be considered ojHy in their technical 
aspects. The adult can change, as we know, and orttioally so. He can learn new 
outlooks, attitudes and behaviors that are crucial to his dewlopment and that 
of socieiy. Education which caters only to adult economic needs ignore?: man's 
transformativo rols as a sodal animal. Worse, it rejects man's potential as 
a rare species that has yet to realize the full creativity of its nhtirxgiw 
adnd. 
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